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THE EYES 



BY HENRY 





ETER HIGGINS hadn't realized 

where his footsteps were taking him, until he glanced up 
suddenly and found that he had left the main highway far 
behind. In the little wooded ravine just ahead was old 
man Martin's cabin. Force of habit, Higgins supposed, 
had led him here, for Martin had died two weeks ago and 
the cabin was abandoned. He realized he was going to 
miss the old man and their philosophical discussions. 

Suddenly he stopped, peered ahead. From here he could 
just see the cabin's roof. A thin trickle of smoke was 

coming from the chimney Apparently someone had 
moved in! 

Higgins hurried forward, reached the rocky little path 
leading down. But his steps slowed — partly because he 
wasn't young any more, and partly because his imagina- 
tion had started working. 

"Better be careful/' he told himself. "No telling who's 



taken over the place. It might be gangsters — or kidnap 



pers 



!" 



He circled the cabin, moved cautiously through the 
brush to a side window. Carefully he raised his eyes to 



the level of the glass. It was rather grimy, and the in 



terior was dim. But Higgins saw well enough. 
And it wasn't gangsters or kidnappers. 
What he saw was a pair of eyes, huge and bulbous, sus- 




THE EYES 

,pended in the air over the rickety kitchen table! There 
were heavy grotesque lids above the eyes, but that was 
absolutely all. Nothing was there to hold them. They 
just seemed to float. That they were very much alive there 
could be no doubt, for Higgins saw them blink once or 
twice ! 

Peter Higgins was imaginative, but not this imagina- 
tive. For perhaps ten seconds he stared, and felt the hair 
rise at the back of his neck. Then his legs became weak 
like wet macaroni. With a little moan he sank into a 
huddled heap below the window, gulping for air, reassur- 
ance, and the return of his wits. 

Consecutive thought came back slowly. Of course he 
hadn't really seen what he thought he had seen! But he 
had seen something — optical illusion ! That was a familiar 
phrase and his mind seized upon it frantically. The grimy 
window had distorted his vision somehow. Perhaps he'd 
seen a reflection of his own eyes in the pane. 

He rose, rubbed his startled eves clear, then wiped a 

small patch of the window glass. Again he peered. Yes, 
he could see much more clearly now . . . but he suddenly 

wished he couldn't. 

For it wasn't optical illusion. The isolated eyes were 
indisputably there, and it was immediately apparent that 
they were twice too large and too bulbous to be human ! 
Furthermore, Higgins could now see what they were 
doing. They were peering down at a magazine that lay 
open on the table — seemed to be reading it ! He could see 
the eyes shift slightly as they flashed over the lines. 

"Lordy! Oh, Lordyt" Higgins moaned as he turned 
away. "I haven't had a drink all day — I know I haven't !" 
He ventured one more look. "But I need one now!" 



He dashed pell-mell through the brush, reached the 
path and didn't stop running until he was on the dirt 
road alxwe. There he sat down on a boulder, gasping. 

The magazine, he knew was one of Martin's science- 
fiction magazines. The cabin abounded with them. But 
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what was it he had seen. Was it old man Martin's ghost, 
come back to finish a story he had left unread? Higgins 
banished the thought. He wasn't sure he believed in 



ghosts, and even if he did, he doubted that they'd appear 
in the form of huge isolated eyes. Well, then — was he 
going crazy? He tried to marshall his thoughts. 

Suddenly he felt his hair bristling again. He had the 
feeling that he wasn't alone. He looked up quickly, and 
once more felt his mind slipping away. 

There, hovering just above him, staring curiously down 

were the Eyes! 

Higgins didn't run this time. He tried ! But his limbs 
wouldn't obey him. Then a strange, soothing calm seemed 
to touch his mind and he heard a voice. 

"Please do not leave me! Look at me. You are no 

longer afraid." 

Wonder of wonders, it was true. He wasn't afraid. He 
looked up at the Eyes and they seemed very friendly! 
They were much too large, but almost human otherwise, 
the corneas clear and blue. Higgins remembered his sci- 
ence-fiction and said the first thing that occurred to him : 

Are — are you speaking to me telepathically?" 
No. My speech is vocal." The voice was pleasant too, 



a 



a 



with a clear, bell-like tonality. 

Higgins gulped and w r ondered where the voice came 
from then. But he didn't ask. The Eyes were examining 
him quizzically. They tilted a little and floated around 
him until he felt uncomfortable under their scrutiny. 



a 



H-how did you know I was no longer afraid?" he 



stammered, not quite sure of that fact himself. 




The Eyes widened a little. "Because I willed it! Yes, 
can influence your mental impulses to a limited extent, 



but telepathic communication would be impossible." 
Higgins wasn't flattered. "You — you were reading one 

of the science-fiction magazines," he ventured. 

"Yes. Most interesting!" The Eyes became bluer. 

"But } r our authors have strange, erroneous conceptions of 
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us. Why one of them goes so far as to describe us as 
petal-headed!" 



Higgins' mind leaped. "You don't mean that you're— " 
"Yes, of course I'm Martian. Just how could the de- 
lusion have arisen that we are war-like monstrosities, 



lusting for conquest: 



? 



99 



"I — I'm sorry," Higgins said humbly. He wondered 




the Martians had science-fiction, and if so, how they 
described Earthmen ! He was about to ask, but the voice 
went on. 



"We are very peaceable, you know. I was worried 
about my reception — and now that I find myself stranded 



here. I shall need someone's kindness and he 




"Stranded! But didn't you come in a spaceship? I'd 
like to see it!" 



a 



\las, I fear that is impossible now. It was so badly 



damaged in one of your Earth storms that I thought it 
advisable to destroy it. A terrible flash ot blue came down 

from the sky 

"Lightning." 

"Yes. It struck our ship as we were about to land. We 
came plunging into this ravine. Our controls were utterly 
fused — a molten mass." 



a 



We? Us?" Higgins was suddenly apprehensh 




there were any more of these Eyes floating around, he 
wanted to know about it ! 



tt 



M 



Only Lhotu and myself. Lhotu was — was killed in- 
stantly, and now I find myself alone on a strange world "" 



The voice was infinitelv sad. The Eyes suddenly filled 



with tears, huge glistening tears large as golf-balls. A few 
of them oozed out, dangled a moment, then fell with a 
splash into the dust of the road. 

Peter Higgins was a kindly man. He had always felt 
sympathetic in the presence of tears — and that they were 
Martian tears, from a pair of grotesque Eyes, made no 
difference. He suddenly hated all authors who wrote so 
cold-bloodedly about Martians. 
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"Now don't you worry/' Higgins consoled. "This is a 
big world, you know, and Fm sure we'll find a place for 
you in it. I'm your friend, anyway." He would have 
patted the creature sympathetically on the shoulder, or 
shaken its hand, only it didn't seem to have any of either. 

Thank you ! Now I feel I can tell you the whole story, 



and — there is something else you must know/' It hesi- 
tated. "Yes, it is best that you know. There is more to 
me than eyes ! 



a 



— 4 

Why, gosh, yes." It suddenly dawned on Higgins. 
You have a voice, and apparently ears, so there must be 



more 



!" 



ii 



Exactly. Much more. And that is why I want you to 
hear my story and decide to befriend me/' 

Slowly at first, and then with growing confidence, the 
Martian began his narrative, 

"Long ago, so long that it is probably not even re- 
corded in your history, we Martians achieved space-travel. 
A party of them came to Earth. They came in peace, you 
understand, and unarmed, and not disguised as I am now. 
They were received with horror and loathing by the Earth 
people of that time! The Martians were set upon most 
brutally, many of them killed, and only a few escaped to 
bear the tidings back to Mars. 

"Physically the Martians were, and probably still 
would be, repellant to Earthian minds. We are what you 
would describe as only semi-human, and in addition we 



have certain necessary appendages — but I need not go 
into that. 

"Suffice it to say that we learned our lession well. We 
were so disheartened that we never visited Earth again. 
No other planet sustained intelligent life. So the aeons 
passed, and our science of space-transportation was ad- 
visably forgotten. 

"Only recently our scientists rediscovered it. However, 
the initial experience still remains in our recorded history, 
and most of our Elders were opposed to any more Earth 
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ventures. For a number of years we tried to think of a 
safe way . . . 

"Then one of our scientists solved the problem ! In ex- 
perimenting with certain plants in our dead sea-bottoms, 
he managed to process a strange liquid which allowed 
ordinary light vibrations to pass through opaque material, 
just as some higher frequency vibrations pass naturally 
through solid objects. In that way he achieved " 



"Invisibility!" Higgins exclaimed. 

"Then it was argued that by this process we might dis- 
guise ourselves to any desired degree. By making our ap- 
pearance somewhat less repellant to you Earthians, we 
might come here and start peaceful negotiations. 

— it sounds all right/' Higgins said uncertainly, 



>!» 



a 




backing away a little. "But what happened?" 



<. 



Our Elders finally agreed, although reluctantly. Lhotu 



and I were selected to make the trip. In the event that we 
should need to further disguise ourselves, a small tank of 
the precious liquid was brought along. All was well until 
we crashed in your Earth storm. 

"Lhotu was at the controls and must have died in- 



stant!}*. I lost consciousness. When I regained it, some 



time later, I found that I was literally drenched with the 



liquid. As a consequence you see me as I am now — only 
my eyes remained visible! But," he ended — "Perhaps that 
is best after all." 

Higgins felt that the Martian was waiting for his com- 
ment. What could he say? So many times he had read 
about Martians, and now he had one on his hands! An 
invisible Martian! Should he call the museums? The 
scientists? The reporters? Apparently the Martian was 
reading his mind, for now the voice said : 

"Yes, perhaps you should present me to your world. It 



appears that I will be here for a long time, and I must 
make the most of it. My people," he said sadly, "will give 
us up for dead, and it may be a long time before they make 
this venture again." 



IO 
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"Yes. Now let me see." Higgins sighed. "First I'll 
take you home and introduce you to my wife. Then we'll 
decide what to do. By the way, j *m must have a name?" 



a 




ti 




is Dheya-Raj." 
\nd mine is Higgins." He instinctively extended his 
hand, but the Eyes moved quickly back. Higgins, remem- 
bering the reason, let his hand drop hastily. "Well, Dheya, 

have a small truck farm just a mile from here. If you 
don't mind walking." 

As they went along in silence, Higgins glanced at the 
Eyes bobbing along in the air beside him. He was be- 
coming used to them now, almost fond of them! Then 
he received a shock as he happened to glance down at the 
dust in the road. 

He saw what appeared to be a long, curious footprint, 
and yet it was not a footprint. It was more like a contin- 
uous trail in the dust, and it seemed to slither. 

As they approahed the kitchen door, Higgins became a 
bit nervous. 

"Martha never did care much for science fiction/' he 



explained. "What'll she think when I bring home a real 
live Martian?" He pondered. "Maybe you'd better get 
ready to use that trick with her mind, like you did with 



inc. 



They entered the kitchen where Martha was preparing 
supper. Dheya held back a little, waiting for Peter to 
make explanations. But it was too late. Martha had al- 
ready caught a glimpse of the Eyes. 

When Peter had revived his wife, Dyeya exerted his 
mental control and Martha didn't shriek or faint again. 
She gulped down a glass of water as Peter told the story. 

After that she accepted the Martian philosophically, much 

as she used to accept the stray dogs that Peter brought 
home. 

Higgins suddenly wondered what Martians ;;te! 
At the table, he found out. Dyeha sat — or floated, as 
it always seemed — right across from him. Apparently the 
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Martian didn't relish the lamb chops, potatoes, fresh green 
peas or lemon meringue pie. He ate a few of the peas but 
that was all. The fork just seemed to float through the 
air, from the plate and down again. It was most unnerv 



ing. Then Dheya spied the fruit in the center of the table 




\n orange floated through the air. It seemed to peel itself, 
and finally disappeared section by section ! When Dheya 
had consumed nine oranges in this manner he seemed 

satisfied. 

"Most of our foods on Mars are synthetic/' he ex- 
plained. "Our deserts are too arid to grow fruit like this. 

find it very tasty." 

Higgins gulped down his coffee and went to the tele- 
phone. 'Til call in the reporters, Dheya, and you can give 
'em an interview. Tell them all about Mars, what you 

think of our world, and so on." 

"Reporters?" Dheya seemed to intuit the meaning of 
the word. Then the Eyes moved horizontally as though 
he were shaking his head. "I doubt if they will come," he 

vaguely. 
Won't come to interview a real Martian? Sure they 

will! They'll bring cameras too, so look your best!" 

Dheya was right. On Higgins' first try a disgruntled 
voice came through the receiver. "Will you talk more 
clearly, please? Sounded just like you said you had a 

Martian 

"That's what I did say! I found him out here in a 




yt 
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ravine, and 

"Better go home and sleep it off, buddy!" A sputtering, 

then the click of a receiver being jammed back on the 

hook. 

Undaunted, Higgins tried a second paper. Same result, 

but more vociferous this time. Ears burning, he tried a 
third time. And he met with better luck. At least the 
editor listened. 

"Hmmm," was the comment. It was quite apparent he 



thought he was dealing with a crank, "Well, FH take a 
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chance — might be good for some laughs. Give me that 
address. I'll send a reporter out in the morning 



Good for some laughs!" Higgins said bitterly. "Bah 



a 



At noon the next day the reporter arrived. It was ap 



parent his editor had given him definite instructions on 

how to handle the story. "Hi, Mac," was his greeting 



? 



when Higgins came to the door. "Are you the Martian 

Higgins' lips went tight, but he invited the young man 
in. He introduced him to Dheya, then watched trium- 
phantly. For a moment the reporter was startled, as he 
stared at the Eyes. Then he smiled knowingly. 



"Well, well! May I see them closer?" He stepped 
forward, but the Eyes backed quickly away. The reporter 
glanced at the ceiling as though looking for trick strings 
or other devices. 

"Dheya is disguised," Higgins explained hurriedly 
"There are certain reasons why — " 



"I thought so." The reporter still smiled. "Okay K doc, 
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how do you do it? With mirrors? Sure, I admit it's 
good ! Plenty good ! ' ' 

With an effort Higgins kept his temper. "Dheya, tell 
him the story. 

Dheya obliged. He recounted all that he'd told Higgins, 
and more. He described the cities and canals and cus- 
toms of Mars. He told of Martian history, science, tra- 
dition. He described their trip through space to Eartl 



a 



This gets better and better!" the young man exclaim- 



ed. "Ventriloquism too ! Higgins, I swear I could hardh 
see your lips move." 

"But it's true, I tell you ! Everything that Dheya said 
is true." 



a 



Oh, come now. I can pick up all of that stuff at any 



news-stand. Confess, Higgins. You've been reading the 
science-fiction magazines, haven't you?" 

Higgins admitted that he read them regularly. 

"I thought so. Read them occasionally myself. You've 
prepared your story well, but just what is the angle? If 
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you're going to try and pull another Orson Welles 
don't think it'll go." 

Higgins sighed. "All right, Dheya. Read his mind for 

him." 

Again Dheya obliged. When he had finished, the re- 
porter was really impressed. But he was looking at Hig- 
gins and not the Eyes. "Optical illusion, ventriloquism, 
mind-reading!" he exclaimed. "Mr. Higgins, look — I can 
get you three weeks booking at the Orpheum as a starter, 

and then 

Higgins gave up. "I'm not interested in any theatrical 
ventures, young man. I'll bid you good day now.* 

Well, you're passing up a good bet ! Frankly I don't 
think you'll ever put across this Man from Mars 
Tell you what, though — I think I can get you a front page 
play." And as he left he glanced again at the Eyes, said 



)> 



5) 
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What are those things made of, some sort of plastic 

They're good — really good 



? 



a 



a 



a 




We're not licked yet/' Higgins said. "The scientists 
will believe. I'll call some of them at the University." 

No, Peter." The Eyes were sad and thoughtful 
doesn't matter, really. Our Elders were right. This Earth 
venture should never have been attempted. Peter 
must return to Mars ! I think there is a way, if you 

help me 





! 



» 
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Can't say that I blame you. But how ? Tt would take 



a million dollars to build a space-ship ! Our scientists are 
close to solving the problem, but as yet 



( i 



There is possibly another way. I should have thought 




of it before ! If I can assemble the proper instruments, 
believe I can build a device by which to communicate 



tele pathetically with Mars! Then they will send a ship fo 
me. They could land in a secret place and no one need 

know." 

Dheya went on to describe what he would need. Tubes 
of certain design. A few chemicals. Special tools. Enough 



H 
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platinum for the coils that would carry the terrific cur- 
rent. Most of it went over Higgins' head, but not the 
platinum. 

"How much platinum would you need?" 

Dheya made careful estimation. Higgins groaned when 

he heard the figure. "It has to be platinum ? Nothing else 
would do?" 

" Absolutely not. I must create a beam of such tremen- 
dous potential that it will bridge the gap to Mars. Only 
platinum will resist the chemical action. Only platinum 
has the high electrical resistance that will be necessary in 
these coils — " Dheya paused, noting Higgins' expres- 
sion. "You do not have platinum on your world ?" 

"Yes. But it's very rare and expensive. As a matter 
of fact this entire apparatus would cost more thousands 



of dollars than I can raise." 



<( 



The Eyes looked so crestfallen that Higgins added, 
But I'll get it ! May take a little time, but I promise you 
you'll have your apparatus/' 

Higgins lay awake most of that night wondering how 
he was going to do it. 

Next day's paper had the interview — on the front page, 
too, as the reporter had promised. He had written up the 
"Mars" angle in amusing style, but ended the article in 
more .serious vein, extolling Higgins' remarkable "ven- 
triloquistic and mind-reading act." Higgins threw the 
paper down in disgust. 

The article was to stand him in good stead, neverthe- 
less. That very morning he had another Visitor. This 
time it was a little fat man with a big fat cigar, who in- 
troduced himself as Harry Gensler, booking agent, pub- 
licity man, general promoter. He had a copy of the papei 



a 



If you're as good as this write-up says, I think I can 



put you over in a big way! 



yy 



c< 



Put me over?" 

Yeah. Get you bookings. Make money ! Wasn't that 



the whole idea behind this scheme?" 
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Higgins' mind leaped. He said, "How much money ?" 

"Well, Mr. Higgins, that can be discussed later. After 

you've — ah — given me a demonstration. 



Wait here!" He went to get Dheya who was in the 
other room eating oranges. 

Gensler's own eyes bulged when he saw the Eyes. This 
time Dheya stayed a good distance away as they put on 
the act, Dheya recounting a few facts about Mars and 
demonstrating his mind-reading. 

Gensler tried to keep down his excitement. "It's — it's 
good," he admitted. "Mind-reading acts are corny, but 
you've got something new here with the ventriloquism 
and the Mars angle. Keep that in! The public will go 
for it." 



i( 



How much money?" Higgins kept to the point. 
Well, let's try you out for, say, a week in Seattle to 
how you go over. Shall we say one hundred to start, 



and double that if you're a hit?" 

"No. We shall say two hundred to start, then doubl 
that." But it wasn't Higgins who spoke! It was Dheya 



f 



.. 



You drive a hard bargain. Mr. Higgins," G 



gulped. But he nearly broke his arm reaching for his 
fountain-pen. 

Higgins signed the contract. When Gensler had gone, 
Higgins did a little dance. "Dheya," he said, "you drive a 
hard bargain! I'm going right out and buy you five 
dozen oranges!" 



Billed as "Professor Higgins and His Amazing Mar- 
tian." the act was an instant hit. It was startling and 



different. The routine was for Higgins to interview 
Dheya, his "supposed" Martian, on the subject of Mars, 
space-travel, his thrilling visit to Earth, and so on. The 
public took it as a new and novel form of science-fiction ! 
Then came the mind-reading routine, and they finished 
with the orange-peeling act which really baffled the audi- 
ence! 
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The trial in Seattle extended to four weeks. At the end 
of that time they were able to buy most of the apparatus 
Dheya needed for his signals to Mars. They hid it away 
in Higgins' house where it would be quite safe with 
Martha. But there was still the greater problem — platin- 
um. According to Dheya they would need quite a lot of it. 

Now Gensler was booking far in advance and getting 
fabulous offers. They made a swing down the Coast and 
then jumped East. Gensler stayed with them as business 
manager and publicity man. 

Higgins didn't like the man — didn't quite trust him, 
in fact — but he supposed he couldn't complain now! In 
two months they had shoved the swoon crooners right out 
of the theatrical headlines. The money was rolling in. 

And beyond living expenses, Higgins was putting 
every cent of their earnings into platinum. He bought up 
all he could lay hands on. It wasn't easy ! Anxiously they 
watched the hoard grow. And at last, Dheya hazarded a 
guess that within another two weeks they would have 
enough. 

They were playing Chicago, to capacity houses, when 
the trouble started. Dheya decided one day not to go on. 
He complained of being tired, physically and mentally. 

"We have been going at a terrific pace," Higgins a- 
greed, "and you're doing most of the work. Guess it's 
time to slow down a little." He tried to phone Gensler, 
but couldn't reach him. 

Gensler reached Higgins soon enough, when the latter 
failed to show up for the matinee. He came to Higgins' 
hotel and he was furious. 

"It's just that we're tired," Higgins explained calmly. 
"After all, we're not used to this pace." 

Dheya had retired discreetly to another room, as was 
his habit when others than Higgins were around. 



'But we re booked, man !" Gensler cried. "Booked 
solid! You just can't do this sort of thing in show 
business." 
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Higgins was regretful but adamant. "If Dheya doesn't 
want to go on, I can't." 

"Dheya ! Dheya ! You always talk about those damned 
trick eyes as if — " Gensler sputtered, trying to regain his 



temper. "All right. All right. I suppose you need that 
trick device in some way for the mind-reading. The truth 
of it is that yon don't want to go on. Right?" 

"Leave it at that." 

Gensler's eyes narrowed. "I thought we'd been doing 



all right. But if it's a matter of more money 



»* 




isn't that. 



M 



<< 



But tomorrow! What about tomorrow?" 



a 



We — I'll try to make it. Yes, I think I can make it. 



At least I'll let you know." 

The next day Dheya claimed he was feeling better, but 
Higgins thought he was lying. Anyway the act went on 
without a hitch. They finished the rest of the week all 

right, but on Saturday things again started happening. 

On the morning of that eventful day Gensler came to 
Higgins waving a telegram. 



n 



Hollywood! They want you for a picture, Higgins 



maybe more than one ! Anyway this offer makes it worth 
while cancelling the rest of the tour. We'll have to leave 
Monday." 

Higgins thought that was fine. 

But at the matinee Dheya faltered in the middle of the 
act. Higgins could tell something was wrong, and cut it 
short. Back at their hotel he and Dheya talked it over and 
decided they might as well discontinue the act for good. 
Dheya explained then, for the first time. Earth's gravity 



was considerably heavier than Mars, and the past weeks 

had been a terrific strain. 

"I'm a dunce!" Higgins exclaimed. "From all the 



science-fiction I've read, I should have realized that ! But 
Dheya . . . What about the platinum ? Think we have 

enough?" 

They brought out the strong metal box which they kept 



i8 
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always hidden, and Dheya looked at their hoarded metal 



once more. 'There will be enough. I will make it do." 
Higgins phoned Gensler then, and told him that every- 
thing was off including the Hollywood deal. As expected, 
Gensler ran the gamut from pleading and cajoling, all the 
way to dire threats of criminal prosecution for breach of 
contract. 

"You've made a fortune out of this deal," Higgins told 
him coldly. "But now I've had enough." He hung up the 
phone. 

Later in the evening the buzzer rang. Thinking it was 
Gensler at the door, Higgins set his lips tight and went 
to open it. Two men in dark suits, with hats pulled down, 
thrust their way in. One of them had his right hand in 
his coat pocket. 

"And in case you don't think it's real," he said, "take 
a look!" He pulled out a blue-steel automatic. "Back. 
Back in the room, bud. Shut that door, Toe." 




oe shut the door, and stood grinning. The man with 
the gun came forward. The gun got playful with the third 
button on Higgins' vest. "All right, bud, where is it? 
You know what we came for." 



n 



No I don't," Higgins stammered. "What — what do 



you men want? 



a 



The box, the box! The little tin box with the stuff 



in it. The platinum!" 

Higgins blanched. Could Gensler be behind this ? He 
might have known about the platinum investments. Now 
Higgins realized how stupid he had been for not putting 
the precious metal in a bank vault somewhere! If these 



men got their hands on it, there would go Dheya's chances 
of returning to Mars ! 

The man by the door said, "Hey, Mike, this is aie guv 



that has the magic act down at the Palace ! I caught the 



act last week. It's pretty good !" 



Yeah, yeah, I know," Mike grinned. "Professor Hig- 
gins and his Amazing Martian. Can you imagine a guy 
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nking all his dough in platinum?" He jabbed harde 
ith the gun. "All right, Professor, where is it?" 





don't keep it he 



>> 



"Look, we're not amateurs ! It's our business to know 
these things! All right, Joe, get started. Tear the 

apart.' 





came forward, and just then the Eyes appeared in 
the doorway of the next room. Now they were swirling 
with an angry red. 

"Hey, look," Joe said, "there's that trick Martian. Now 
can find out how that stunt is worked. Wires and mir- 
rors, I bet ! I always was a sucker for these magic tricks." 
He walked over to the Eyes, reached out a hand. 

Then he gave a cry of horror. He jerked his hand 





away, staggered back. "I touched something— awful . 
But now the Eyes were sweeping toward him. The man's 
arms were suddenly pinioned to his sides, and his feet left 
the floor ! He seemed to be hanging in space. His features 
turned purple. 

"Mike, help!" he gurled. "It's got me— by the throat! 
can't ..." 

Mike's eyes were distended in horror. Forgetting Hig- 
gins, he leaped forward to help his companion. Higgins 
thrust out a foot and Mike crashed to the floor. Higgins 
pounced on him, wrenched the gun from his limp hand. 
Mike gave one last horrified look at his pal suspended in 
space, then fled for the door, wrenched it open and was 
gone. 



"Dheya!" Higgins cried. "Dheya, that's enough!" 
Slowly the red of anger left Dheya's eyes. He dropped 
the man, who moaned a little and rubbed the livid, bluish 
elt on his throat. He managed to get to his feet at last 



and stagger out the door. Higgins let him go 



Thanks, Dheya. I don't think they'll be back — ever ! 



Anyway I have the gun, if they do 

Higgins slept with the gun under his pillow that night. 
He woke in the morning refreshed and happy, especially 
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happy now that they were through with the mad whirl 
They'd accomplished their purpose, they had the platinum 
Dheya needed. Now he could return to his little farm 
and Martha, whom he had missed. 

He went to waken Dheya. The Martian was gone. 

Strange! Never in all their tour had Dheya left him 
for an instant. With a strange foreboding, Higgins hur- 
ried to one of the trunks. He opened the secret compart- 
ment where he'd always kept the box of platinum. It, too, 
was gone. 

After his initial panic, Higgins tried to reason it out. Of 
one thing he was sure : there had been no other visitors 
in the night. But why would Dheya leave him ? He was 
sure the Martian would never do so voluntarily! Had 
he left the hotel for some reason, then been kidnapped? 
Impossible as this seemed, Higgins could think of nothing 
else once it occurred to him. 

He went to the police, to the Missing Persons Bureau. 
The official there recognized him, listened to his story. 

' 'Dheya," the official said, staring at him. "You mean, 
of course, your — ah — 'Martian.' " He pronounced the 
word with quotes around it. "But surely you icalize, Pro- 
fessor Higgins, that this is hardly in our department. 
What you should do is report your loss to the Robbery 



Detail! I sympathize. That must have been a valuable 
piece of equipment !" 

Higgins' mind was in turmoil. He finally contacted the 
proper department and gave them the whole story, includ- 
ing descriptions of the two gunmen, and Gensler as well. 

The detective captain put a couple of men on the case 
and promised to keep Higgins informed. 

Higgins returned to the hotel and spent the rest of the 
day in anxious waiting. He didn't realize until now how 
fond he had become of the Eyes! By evening there was 
still no news. Even if Dheya had wandered away for some 
reason and become lost, he should be hearing about it by 
now ! He thought desparately of calling in the FBI. 
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He spent a sleepless night, and on noon of the next day 
he received a telegram. It was from Martha ! 

DHEYA IS HERE. EVERYTHING ALL RIGHT. BUT COME 
AT ONCE. 

He made arrangements for passage on the next plane to 
Seattle. Upon arriving home he greeted Martha anxiously. 

"Dheya came back here? Is he all right? Did he bring- 
the platinum ?" 5 

Yes, he's all right. Yes, he brought the metal, and he's 



set up the apparatus already 



ii 



a 



But why, why?" Higgins asked, trying to hide his 



hurt. "I mean why should he leave me that way? 

didn't do something to offend him, did I ?" 

No, dear. You'll understand — soon." 
All right. Where is he now ? I want to see him 





.. 



a 



He's down there in the ravine where you found him 



That's where he's signalling from. I think he's already 

made contact with his people.' ' 

They hurried to the ravine. There in the cabin Higgins 
saw Dheya, apparently seated at the table on which a 
complicated instrument rested. There were dials and cur- 
ous platinum coils and huge tubes aglow with an unearth- 




radiance. A strangely shaped helmet apparently en- 
cased Dheya's head. The Eyes just below it were half 
closed now, unmoving. 

Martha placed a finger to her lips and whispered, "You 



mustn't speak to him ! The poor thing's been sitting that 



way for hours ; I think it's some sort of trance 



u 



ii 



He's all right. He's in telepathic communication 
How long will it take for the spaceship to get hei 



Lord only knows! Not more than three davs, from 



>> 



hat Dheya told me 



>> 



a 



Anyway," Martha said, "we mustn't leave him. We'll 



sleep here. I'll go back to the house and make up some 



sandwiches and things." 



Peter agreed, surprised at Martha's seeming attachment 
to the Martian. 
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ne r -ly thirty hours Dheya remained there in the 
trance !»ke state. At last the Eyes opened wide, the helmet 
came off and he rose. 

"They are coming," he announced, "with all possible 
speed ! Already they are a third of the way. It has been 



a strain, but I'm sure I can contact them now from time 



to time. 



yy 



a 



You poor thing/' Martha said. "At least you must 
eat something !" She gave him oranges and other fruits 
which Dheya consumed gratefully. 

Don't you want to sleep a little?" Higgins suggested. 

We'll waken you in time." 
"No. Peter, I mustn't take that chance. When they 



a 



H 



come closer to Earth I must keep in contact with them — 



guide them to this spot." 

Dheya donned the helmet again, the Eyes half closed. 
For die rest of that day they waited, and through the 
night and into the next day. Martha and Peter took turns 
sleeping and watching, but Dheya never slept. Occasion- 
ally he'd remove the helmet and move about the cabin, 
but he never once lost sight of the precious equipment. 
And finally, as dusk of the third day was coming on, he 

announced : 

"They should arrive some time tonight. I must stay in 

contact with them now." 

The hours passed. Higgins felt a rising excitement. He 
was outside constantly, in the little wooded ravine, scan- 
ning the dark sky. Would the ship be rocket-powered, he 
wondered ? From what Dheya had told him he doubted it. 

At last — it must have been hours past midnight — he 
saw it ! At least he thought he did. He really must have 
heard it first, a faint humming from far overhead that 
grew steadily louder. Yes ! There it was at last, a great 
dark shadow coming swiftly down, perhaps fifty yards 

away ! . A 

He made it out to be conical in shape. Then, as tt nearcki 

the tops of the trees, a wide circle of bluish light flashed 
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on and off several times from the flat base of the cone. 

Gracefully as a feather it landed in a little grove between 
the trees. 

Higgins hurried inside. Dheya was removing the hel- 
met He smashed it beyond recognition, and did the same 
to the rest of the apparatus 
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This is best," he said. "But you still have the platinum, 
Peter; you deserve that, for all you've done for me." 

Somehow Peter didn't care about the platinum. He felt 
all choked up. This was goodbye and he realized he was 
going to miss Dheya. 

There were tears in Martha's eyes, too. She stepped 
toward Dheya. Peter thought she was patting the Mar- 
tian's shoulder or shaking its hand or something, and she 
wasn't squeamish about it. She said something that Peter 
couldn't hear. But if ever he saw a smile in a pair of eyes, 
he saw one in Dheya's. 



Goodbye, Peter. Goodbye, Martha. I shall alwa) 



ays remember you and your kindness !" Then Dhev 



was gone, hurrying toward the spaceship and his own 



peopie. A door in the hull opened, spilling a little patch 
of light. Then it closed. 




The spaceship lifted slowly, gathered speed, then 
appeared as a dark shadow in the sky. 

For a long time Peter Higgins looked at the sky befo 
he spoke. 



"I'm going to miss Dheya. I was getting downright 
fond of him. But I'm glad we didn't see the others. I'll 



want to remember the Martians only as — the Eves. The 



ay I knew Dhey 



ft 



"Yes," Martha was smiling. "And now that he's gone 
I can tell you whey he came back here so hurriedlv." 
"That's right ! What about that?" 



You see, it's just that Dheya had to contact his peopl 




quickly! It was urgent that he get back to Mars. 
More urgent than you can imagine. Dheya came here to 



me because — I would understand, and could help 
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Peter shook his head, still puzzled. 
Don't you remember," Martha went on, "that Dhey 



* 



full name was Dheya-Raj ? And the other — who was killed 
when their ship crashed — was Lhotu-Raj! Yes, Dheya 
hurried to me because she knew I would understand, as 
only a woman can understand . . . " 

"She!" Then it hit Peter all at once. 

"Of course. Dheya is a she, not a he. Futhermore, there 
is going to be a junior-Raj. Now you can understand her 
urgency to get back to Mars. How she must nave suffered 
knowing what might happen if her child were born 
here . . . " 

Peter was stunned, but gradually his mind accepted the 
fact. Then he remembered something. 



a 



Martha, what was it you said to Dheya just before 



he — I mean she — left? It seemed to please her 

if\T ^ T j1 • <f •. 1* 1 in ir .« •* * /■.« 
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Yes, I think it did !" Martha smiled softly. "I just 
told her that if it were a girl, I hoped she'd name it after 
me. And if a boy, after you !" 



* * * * * 
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